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Education 
S  u  in  in  ary 


A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Trends  and  issues 


Tho  Federal  School  Constraction  Bill  is 

now  likely  to  be  \  oted  upon  between  mid-June  and 
July  1,  House  Speaker  Rayburn  indicates.  This  would 
seem  to  mean  that  the  Speaker  has  enough  Republi¬ 
can  votes  lined  up  to  defeat  the  Powell  amendment. 
Representatixe  Poxvell  has  offered  to  make  a  deal, 
foregoing  the  amendment  if  President  Eisenhower 
would  agree  to  administer  appropriated  money  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  terms  of  the  amendment  —  the  President 
has  declined,  saying  that  a  racial  amendment  would 
lie  “extraneous”  to  the  school  aid  program.  Should 
the  bill  be  delayed  until  July,  House  Speaker  Raybuni 
feels,  it  would  be  too  late  for  the  House  to  act  and 
yet  give  the  Senate  time  to  consider  it,  since  Congress 
hopes  to  adjourn  in  July.  Optimism  is  high  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill  since,  in  an  election  year,  both 
parties  would  be  saddled  so  nearly  equally  with  the 
guilt  that  neither  the  Republicans  nor  the  Democrats 
want  to  face  the  risk  this  involves.  Said  the  P*resi- 
dent:  “The  earlier  we  can  get  that  bill,  the  earlier  we 
can  get  to  work  ...  I  am  for  speed.” 

meanwhile  .some  school  aid  has  heen 
cleared  by  a  House  Labor  subcommittee,  a  few 
hours  after  the  President  called  for  speed  on  the 
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School  Construction  Bill.  This  is  an  extended  and 
liberalized  bill  for  Federal  aid  to  those  schools  whose 
enrollments  have  been  swollen  by  nearby  defense  and 
military  installations.  The  program,  costing  about 
S90  million,  will  continue  aid  to  some  3000  communi¬ 
ties.  Since  the  defense  area  school  bill  is  not  involved 
in  the  civil  rights  controx'ersy,  there  seems  little  doubt 
of  its  passage. 

The  death  penalty  is  provided  for  in  the  new 

Narcotics  Trade  Bill  unanimously  approved  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  The  bill,  designed  to 
put  down  the  narcotics  racket,  makes  illegal  all  use  of 
heroin.  Sponsored  by  Senator  Price  Daniel  of  Texas, 
the  bill  requires  that  all  heroin  now  held  by  physi¬ 
cians  and  others  must  be  sold  to  tlie  government  —  it 
serves  no  medical  purpose  that  could  not  be  better 
accomplished  by  some  other  drug.  Penalties  for 
smuggling  the  drug  into  the  U.  S.  would  range:  five 
to  ten  years  imprisonment  for  the  first  offense  to  life 
and  a  possible  death  penalty  for  a  third  offense.  Juries 
would  also  be  permitted  to  recommend  the  death  sen¬ 
tence  for  sale  of  heroin  to  youths  under  18  years  of 
age  —  with  a  minimum  penalty  of  ten  years  for  sales 
to  minors. 

,4n  equal  riUht.s  resolution  has  also  been  ap¬ 
prox  ed  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  The  reso¬ 
lution  proposes  an  equal-rights  Constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  to  forbid  discrimination  against  women  because 
of  their  sex.  It  would  nullify  “inequalities  under  the 
law  on  account  of  sex  and  thereby  complete  the  move¬ 
ment  for  equality  for  xvomen  begun  by  the  adoption 
of  the  equal  suffrage  amendment,  ’  the  committee  said. 
The  measure,  which  would  submit  the  issues  to  the 
states’  legislatures  for  ratification,  is  noxv  up  for  Senate 
approval. 

Foreign  language  study  is  increasing  in  the 

elementary  schools,  reports  a  recent  survey.  U.  S.  pu¬ 
pils  (271,600  in  public  schools,  142,700  in  Roman 
Catholic  schools)  are  now  studying  any  one  of  seven 
languages  —  French,  Spanish.  German,  Italian,  Latin, 
Norwegian  or  Greek  —  under  the  guidance  of  a  class¬ 
room  or  visiting  teacher.  In  1939,  fewer  than  2000 
public-elementary  school  children  studied  other  than 
English. 
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•  Administration 


Policy  statements  are  not  effective  merely 
because  they  have  been  made  oflBcial  by  a  school 
board  vote,  declares  a  recent  study  sponsored  by  the 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators  and 
the  National  School  Boards  Association.  School  boards 
and  superintendents  should  put  their  plans  into  writ¬ 
ing  and  inform  the  public  or  them.  People  who  have 
business  of  any  kind  with  the  school  board  —  teachers, 
pupils,  parents,  citizens  of  the  community  —  should 
know  on  what  basis  the  board  is  acting  and  what  its 
policies  are  in  regard  to  matters  that  involve  them. 

Why  have  statements  of  policy  in  the  first  place? 
Written  policy  statements,  the  report  stresses,  can  do 
these  things  for  the  school  board: 

—Save  time,  eflFort  and  money,  and  give  positive  direc¬ 
tion  to  superintendents  and  others  charged  with  di¬ 
recting  the  school  program  by  clearly  defining  their 
authority  and  discretion. 

—Help  build  public  support,  and  clarify  relationships 
between  board  and  superintendent. 

—Free  time  for  the  superintendent  and  the  board  to 
plan  for  improvements,  and  facilitate  orderly  review 
of  board  practices  so  that  actions  taken  can  keep 
abreast  of  needs. 

—Aid  evaluation  of  educational  services,  and  help  re¬ 
duce  criticism  by  centering  attention  on  clear-cut 
statements. 

Written  policy  statements,  finally,  eliminate  minor 
inconsistancies,  reduce  pressures  and  irritations,  and 
insure  a  better-informed  board  and  staff. 

“By  far  the  most  important  function  of  the  school 
board  is  the  formulation  of  educational  policy,”  the 
report  points  out. 

Policies,  the  study  concludes,  must  be  kept  up  to 
date.  Some  of  them  may  become  obsolete  overnight. 
The  superintendent  must  help  by  bringing  to  the 
board  new  issues  not  covered  by  policy.  Every  action 
of  the  school  board  relates  in  some  way  to  policy  —  it 
either  conforms  to  established  policy,  motlifies  it,  or 
creates  new  policy. 


•  The  Profession 


More  time  for  teaching  is  needed  by  admin¬ 
istrators  and  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  points 
out  the  Yale-Fairfield  Study  of  Elementary  Teaching, 
a  Yale  project  financed  by  the  Fund  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Education.  Educators  have  just  too  many 
duties  that  are  not  concerned  with  the  primary  ob¬ 
jective  of  education  —  educating  students. 

“Administrators,”  the  first  annual  report  warns,  “are 
often  forced  to  spend  more  time  on  routing  buses  than 
they  do  in  the  study  of  the  learning  problems  of  chil¬ 
dren.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that  smoothness 
of  operation  has  become  a  fetish  to  the  extent  that  the 
activities  involved  in  it  take  precedence  over  basic 
principles  in  the  determination  of  school  programs.” 

Insofar  as  teachers  are  concerned,  states  the  survey, 
their  most  important  grievance  is  not  low  salaries  but 


a  desire  to  be  relieved  of  “some  of  the  nonteacliing 
duties  they  are  required  to  fulfill.”  Tlie  need  of  small¬ 
er  classes  was  also  put  ahead  of  improved  salaries  — 
and  twice  as  many  teachers  asked  for  relief  of  non¬ 
teaching  workloads  as  for  smaller  classes  or  salary  in¬ 
creases. 

The  study  will  now  be  extended  to  experiments  in 
the  use  of  nonprofessional  aids  “who  would  carry  out 
some  of  the  nonteaching  duties  in  the  classroom.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Child  and  tlie  Cnjriculmn;  The  School  and  Society,  hy 
John  Dewey.  Plyoenix  Boc^»,  U.  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis 
Ace.,  Chicago  37,  Til.  159pp.  Paper.  $1.25.  (Two  of  the  early 
works  of  Deweu,  reissued  in  one  volume;  introduction  by  Leon¬ 
ard  Carmichael.) 


•  Curriculum 


Junior  high  schools  must  take  a  new  look 

at  themselves  and  redirect  their  objectives  and  curri¬ 
cula,  says  Dr,  Donald  Ross,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Metropolitan  School  Study  Council,  New  York  City. 
.\s  the  junior  high  school  exists  today,  he  warns,  “it  is 
the  orphan  of  our  public  educational  structure.”  One 
proof  of  this  is,  that  with  few  exceptions,  “no  one  sets 
out  to  be  a  junior  high  school  teacher.” 

Junior  high  schools  are  staffed  with  “displaced  per¬ 
sons”  —  senior  high  school  teachers  who  compromise 
with  their  love  of  subject  matter,  and  elementary 
school  teachers  who  compromise  with  their  love  of 
working  with  growing  children,”  Dr.  Ross  pointed  out. 

The  junior  high  school  need  not  be  the  setting  for 
an  “intellectual  toe  dance  around  the  periphery  of 
learning,”  he  declared.  The  curriculum  .should  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  more  subjects  and  to  be  “toughened 
up  to  require  higher  standards  of  achievement.” 

The  junior  high  school  should  be  retained,  he  added, 
but  a  “new  rational”  must  be  provided.  For  one  thing, 
“teaching  more  —  better  and  earlier.” 

Other  suggestions: 

—The  teaching  of  foreign  languages  on  the  junior  high 
level  as  communication  skills,  not  just  as  “explor¬ 
atory  experiences.” 

—The  teaching  of  science  as  an  organized  body  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  not  just  “quick  nature  study  with  a  quick 
brush  through  simple  machines.” 

—The  teaching  of  aspects  of  mathematics  to  seventh- 
and  eighth-graders  well  beyond  that  formerly  taught 
in  the  old  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  arithmetic. 

“I  think  we  can  teach  deeply  the  arts  and  skills  men 
live  by,”  Dr.  Ross  conclude. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Teaching  World  Affairs  in  American  Schools,  ed.  hy  Samuel 
Everett  anil  Christian  O.  Arndt.  Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y. 
16.  270pp.  $4.  (A  casebook  of  teaching  method  used  in 
public  and  private  schools  to  teach  international  understand¬ 
ing.  Offers  specific  programs  in  many  areas  from  elementary 
school  through  adult  education.) 

Principles  and  Procedures  of  Curriculum  Improvement,  by 
Vernon  E.  Anderson.  Ronald  Press,  15  E.  26tn  St.,  N.Y.  10. 
468pp.  $5.50.  (Suggestions  for  cooperative  school-community 
and  teacher-pupil  curriculum  planning;  organizing  and  plan¬ 
ning  curriculum  study.  Experience  centered  approach.) 


face  to  face  v 


English 


There  is  ii  (luiet-iniiimered  superintendent  in  subur¬ 
ban  Philadelphia  who  sincerely  believes  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  belong  to  the  public.  Because  he  has  an 
Open  Door  policy  in  his  schools  and  his  school  board 
is  tempered  in  the  same  pattern  of  trusteeship  rather 
than  proprietorship.  Dr.  O.  H.  English,  superintendent 
of  the  Abington  Township  public  schools,  has  been 
able  to  attain  top  place  for  his  district  in  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  area. 

“O.  H.,”  as  he  is  called  by  his  stall 
and  friends,  was  bom  on  a  farm  near 
Camptown,  Pennsylvania.  His  father, 
a  former  school  teacher,  became  a  car¬ 
penter  when  the  family  moved  to 
Elmira,  New  York.  As  a  boy,  O.  H. 
attended  the  Camptown  School 
(grades  1-12)  where  in  his  junior  and 
senior  years  he  was  the  school  janitor 
—  keeping  the  building  warm  by  at¬ 
tending  five  furnaces  between  classes. 

He  hoped  to  study  medicine  upon 
graduating  from  high  school,  but  en¬ 
tered  Mansfield  State  Normal  School 
to  prepare  for  teaching,  which,  he 
planned,  would  enable  him  to  finance 
his  medical  education.  While  waiting  on  tables  in  his 
second  year  at  Mansfield  he  met  his  future  wife, 
Uarda,  who  was  majoring  in  Home  Economics. 

After  graduation,  he  went  to  Ambridge,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  to  teach.  The  future  Mrs.  English  graduated  a 
year  after  he  did,  and  served  two  years  as  dietitian  at 
the  Delaware  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Claymont, 
Delaware.  They  were  married  the  following  year,  and 
English  remained  in  the  teaching  profession. 

He  earned  all  three  of  his  degrees  after  his  marriage 
by  attending  night  school,  Saturday’s  and  summer  ses¬ 
sions  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Englishes,  having  no  children  of  their  own, 
have  always  taken  to  heart  all  the  ones  they  ha\'e 
known.  Their  main  greeter  at  home  is  a  Toy  Man¬ 
chester  Terrier  named  Susie.  They  live  in  a  new  six- 
room  ranch  type  house  with  a  half  acre  of  ground 
around  it  —  their  recreation  has  been  landscaping  and 
planning  flower  beds,  maintaining  them  and  me  lawn. 
“It  really  occupies  all  of  our  spare  time,”  says  Mrs. 
English,  “so  no  time  for  the  golf  games  we  both  used 
to  enjoy.”  She  also  points  out  that  Dr.  English  is 
genial  at  home  —  but  believes  strongly  in  the  ma.xims 
“First  things  come  first,”  and  “A  place  for  everything 
and  everything  in  its  place.” 

Both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  English  are  active  in  community 
life.  He  is  past  District  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Dis¬ 
trict  Kiwanis  International,  is  on  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers  of  the  Y.  M.  G.  A.,  and  a  member  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  Ogontz  Center,  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  was  at  one  time  the  youngest  Elder  in  the 
Beaver  County  Presbytery,  and  has  been  very  active 
in  Sunday  school  work.  Mrs.  English,  who  took  five 
years  of  special  vocal  lessons  in  school  and  while 
teaching,  has  participated  in  many  church  choirs  and 
community  shows.  She  also  took  Engineering  Draw¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  worked  as  a 
draftsman  at  the  Koppers  Company  during  the  war. 


“Our  life  has  not  been  eventful  except  for  the  fact 
tliat  we  have  worked  happily  together  to  further  Or- 
las’  ideals  in  education,”  Mrs.  English  states. 

Dr.  English  believes  that  “good  schools  just  don’t 
happen.  You  must  talk  and  write  about  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Program  and  Services  for  boys  and  girls,  not 
cost  of  the  program.”  He  is  strongly  convinced  that 
“the  community  and  citizens  can  have  the  type  of 
educational  program  they  want,  and  the  American 
public  generally  finds  the  money  for  desired  things  if 
those  desires  are  great  enough.” 

His  philosophy  is  borne  out  by  the  success  of  the 
Oi^en  Door  policy.  Every  fact,  of  every  conceivable 
nature,  that  may  be  of  value  to  the  average  citizen  of 
.\bingdon  township  in  appraising  his  schools  is  pre¬ 
sent^,  through  brochures  and  -attractive  reports,  in 
easily  understood  language  with  most  of  the  pedagese 
drained  out.  The  Abington  School  Board,  unlike  many 
that  say  to  the  press  and  the  public,  “We  will  tell  you 
what  we  want  you  to  know,”  make  its  budget  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  available  to  all.  The  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram,  under  Dr.  English’s  direction,  stresses  a  continu¬ 
ous  flow  of  information  on  interpretation  of  school 
needs  as  well  as  school  achievements. 


GOMMUNITi’  SUPPORT 

An  inlonned  public  has  cooperated  with  Dr.  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  School  Board.  Therefore,  Abington  Town¬ 
ship  public  schools  have: 

—The  highest  salary  schedule  in  the  Greater  Philadel¬ 
phia  area  with  a  maximum  of  $7,900. 

—A  supermerit  increment  ranging  from  $100  to  $800 
for  extraordinary  service. 

— .Xn  additional  extra  duty  and  responsibility  pay  pro¬ 
gram  for  some  520  necessary  school  job-units  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  contractual  obligations. 

—A  public  support  of  the  public  schools  unmatched  in 
the  entire  area  that  gives  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
wealth  back  of  each  pupil  to  the  schools. 

Under  Dr.  English’s  leadership,  backed  by  the  in¬ 
formed  public,  he  and  his  school  board  have  had  the 
cooperation  of  the  other  township  officials  in  getting 
the  assessments  on  real  estate  raised  so  that  the  school 
district  will  not  have  to  use  the  expensive  authority 
loans  —  at  least  not  for  some  time  yet. 

In  the  direct  path  of  the  northward  push  of  popu¬ 
lation  from  Philadelphia  and  on  the  edge  of  the  rapidly 
growing  lower  Bucks  county  area,  the  fastest  growing 
section  in  the  United  States,  he  has  controlled  cir¬ 
cumstances  instead  of  being  mastered  by  them.  He 
lias  treated  good-naturedly  persons  and  things  that  are 
disagreeable,  and  not  been  spoiled  by  success.  Far 
from  being  the  extrovert,  back-slapping.  Dale  Carne¬ 
gie  graduate  type  who  kids  people  into  doing  what 
he  wants  done.  Dr.  English  has  built  his  achievements 
on  sincerity,  quiet  good  will,  and  a  belief  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  wants  the  best  for  its  children. 

“No,  good  schools  don’t  just  happen!”  he  empha¬ 
sizes.  ’They  are  the  result  of  parents,  other  citizens, 
teachers,  school  administrators  and  board  members 
working  together. 
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•  Schools  and  the  Public 

Irate  Wa»»hington  parents  blasted  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia’s  public  school  system  in  a  special 
one-day  session  on  the  Senate  Appropriations  subcom¬ 
mittee  last  month.  Saying  they  were  “fed  up”  with 
the  current  inadetpiacies,  where  classes  are  so  big 
“kids  sit  like  fish  in  a  can,”  the  citizens  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  House-passed  District  budget  for  next  year, 
whieh  allows  only  75  new  instructors  and  directs 
school  officials  to  transfer  50  present  junior  and  senior 
high  school  salaries  to  use  in  elementary  schools. 

Instead,  they  demanded  a  budget  which  would  in¬ 
clude  funds  for  180  new  grade  instructors  next  fall, 
and  said  they  are  willing  to  pay  higher  taxes  to  end 
the  teacher  shortage  now  crippling  the  education  of 
their  children  —  and  driving  many  into  private  schools. 

Overcrowding  in  secondary  schools  is  now  so  “de¬ 
plorable,”  they  pointed  out,  they  are  worried  their 
youngsters  cannot  meet  top  college  entrance  exams. 
Subcommittee  Chairman  John  C.  Stennis  (D-Miss. ) 
replied,  “I  didn’t  realize  classes  had  40  or  more  chil¬ 
dren  .  .  .  city- wide  averages  are  misleading.”  As  pa¬ 
rental  testimony  touched  on  the  dropping  student 
achievement  levels,  shown  by  poor  results  on  recent 
city-wide  tests,  Mr.  Stennis  concluded:  “It  looks  to  me 
like  there  should  be  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole 
Washington  school  program  —  a  replanning  of  it.” 

CURRENT  READINC  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Coming  of  Age:  Problems  of  Teen-Agers,  bij  Paul  U.  Landis. 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  22  E.  38th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  28pp. 
Paper.  26c.  (.Kids  parents  and  teachers  to  understand  emo¬ 
tional  problems  of  teen-agers.) 


•  Teaching  Methods 

Rural  science  teachers  may  ride  circuit 

again,  suggests  the  yearly  report  of  the  Research  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  corporation,  a  nonprofit  foundation,  in 
collaboration  with  the  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers,  has  just  finished  a  surv’ey  to  determine  the 
best  methods  for  meeting  the  Nation’s  shortage  of 
scientists  and  science  teachers. 

Approximately  22,000  of  the  country’s  28,000  high 
schools  have  enrollments  of  500  students  or  less,  the 
sur\'ey  finds.  In  a  school  with  a  faculty  of  twenty  or 
less  it  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  a  differentiated 
staff  of  math,  chemistry  and  physics  teachers.  It  is  in 
these  schools  that  the  problem  can  be  met  with  the 
circuit-rider  system,  under  which  one  science  teacher 
circulates  among  several  schools,  the  surv'ey  points 
out  —  in  fact  the  plan  is  already  being  tried  out  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  Ohio. 

Teaching  methods  in  English  grammar 

have  succeeded  in  killing  off,  as  far  as  written  expres¬ 
sion  is  concerned,  the  tremendous  genius  potential  in 
children  under  ten,”  charges  Professor  Richard  B.  Se- 
wall,  Yale  University,  at  the  recent  Conference  on  the 
teaching  of  English,  held  at  Yale. 

He  urged  that  the  formal  study  of  grammar  be 
made  less  abstract  —  although  not  eliminated  —  and 


that  teachers  concentrate  on  getting  the  students  to 
write  “at  all  costs.”  “I  am  convinced  tliat  progress  lies 
in  this  direction  —  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  disciplines,  but  to  their  considerable  mitiga¬ 
tion,”  Dr.  Sewall  declared. 

“The  students’  writing  that  I  set*,”  he  continued,  “is 
little  short  of  appalling.  It  is  dull  and  lifeless,  stidti- 
fying  to  the  imagination  and  blighting  to  the  spirit. 

The  old  disciplines  are  “perilously  near  bankruptcy 
—  they  come  nowhere  near,  by  themselves,  developing 
the  available  human  resources.  The  boys  and  girls  I 
see  are  anything  but  dull  and  lifeless,  they  are  far 
from  dispirited  —  except  on  the  subject  of  English 
Composition  —  and  they  are  by  no  means  deficient 
in  imagination,”  Dr.  Sewall  concluded. 

Edwin  H.  Sauer  of  the  Walnut  Hills  High  School  iu 
Cincinnati,  added  to  Dr.  Sewall’s  charge  by  stating 
that  the  most  serious  language  errors  are  more  likely 
to  be  heard  in  high  places  than  in  low  —  “the  faults 
of  ixjmposity  rather  than  those  of  innocence.” 

The  modem  high  school  student’s  greatest  difficult)' 
in  writing,  Mr.  Sauer  told  the  Conference,  comes  from 
the  fear  of  grammatical  error,  which  “falsifies  or  ob¬ 
scures  his  thought.”  Let  us  have  a  “friendly  orienta¬ 
tion  to  grammar”  with  students  learning  that  the 
“worst  faults  today  are  not  the  errors  of  bad  grammar, 
incorrect  usage,  faulty  diction,  slang  and  vulgarity, 
but  rather  the  offenses  of  jargon  and  gobbledygook.” 

Today’s  student  should  know  what  is  iu  the  gram¬ 
mar  books,  he  pointed  out.  But  more  important,  “he 
should  have  his  ears  in  public  places,  listening  to  the 
way  people  of  his  time  are  establishing  meaningful 
verbal  contact  with  one  another.” 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 

Tht'  toaehcr  shortage  must  be  made  up 

by  the  500,000  college-trained  housewives  of  the  U.  S. 
who  don’t  have  children,  states  Mrs.  Alice  K.  Leopold, 
.\ssistant  Secretary  of  Labor.  Mrs.  Leopold,  who  heads 
the  Women’s  Bureau,  told  a  regional  conference  of  tlu* 
American  Association  of  University  Women  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  that  with  special  training  many  of  these  married 
women  could  make  excellent  teachers. 

At  the  present  time,  Mrs.  Leo[X)ld  points  out,  about 
sixty  colleges  are  giving  accelerated  c-ourses  in  educa¬ 
tion  for  such  women  —  and  some  men.  Unless  quali¬ 
fied  mature  teaching  recruits  are  found,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  emphasizes,  the  shortage  of  teachers  will 
soon  be  so  severe  that  the  schools  will  be  “manned 
by  custodians  instead  of  teachers,  teen-age  sitters  for 
the  daytime  hours.” 

The  average  age  of  the  over  twenty  million  women 
now  in  the  labor  market  has  risen  to  38,  Mrs.  Leopold 
reports.  To  encourage  more  women  to  take  jobs,  the 
Women’s  Bureau  is  giving  its  full  support  to  proposed 
federal  legislation  that  would  guarantee  women  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  —  sixteen  states  now  have  equal 
pay  legislation. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Introduction  to  Research,  by  Tyrus  Hillway.  Hougliton  Mif¬ 
flin,  2  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (Techniques  of  researa^,  present¬ 
ing  residts  of  research.  For  those  doing  graduate  work.) 
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•  Sovi4»i  Education 


Ku.ssia’s  claNNroomK  and  teaching  method^i 

may  threaten  ns  more  than  her  hydrogen  l)ombs  or 
the  guided  missils  that  would  deliver  them,  says  ex- 
Senator  William  Benton,  publisher  of  the  Encyclopae¬ 
dia  Britannica.  Speaking  before  the  Association  of 
Higher  Education  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Benton  points  out 
that  at  the  heart  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  plan  for  world 
coiKiuest  is  the  schooling  for  export  of  scores  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  indoctrinated  and  capable  engineers,  scien¬ 
tists,  schoolmasters  and  technicians  of  all  kinds  —  do 
iK)t  doubt,  he  stresses,  the  high  quality  of  their  train¬ 
ing. 

What  is  it  that  most  impresses  a  foreign  observer 
about  the  Soviet  school  system?  In  less  than  40  years, 
starting  with  a  population  at  least  50%  illiterate,  the 
Soviets  “have  built  a  seven-year  primary  school  sys¬ 
tem  rivaling  our  own  in  universality,  witli  nearly 
lOO'r  enrollment,”  states  Mr.  Benton.  By  1960,  the 
basic  ten-year  school  is  to  be  compulsory  ever>^here 
—  already  70%  are  enrolled  through  age  17,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  our  80%.  But  by  1960,  in  spite  of  acute 
labor  shortages,  “all  children  are  to  be  kept  in  school 
from  7  to  17.” 

Every  Russian  youngster  is  to  be  given  an  educa¬ 
tion  comparable  to  high  standards  of  study  and  learn¬ 
ing  in  an  English  public  school  or  a  French  lycee  — 
but  without  the  same  emphasis  on  the  humanities. 
The  Soviet  standard  is  far  higher  than  that  of  even  the 
best  Ameriean  high  sehool  —  it  is  comparable  to  a 
couple  of  years  at  a  top  college,  Mr.  Benton  empha¬ 
sizes. 

Russian  students  go  to  school  six  days  a  week,  ten 
months  a  year.  “Discipline  is  .strict,  study  hours  arc 
long,  and  the  curriculum  is  demanding.”  At  all  levels 
the  Soviet  students  work  much  harder  than  our  Ameri¬ 
can  youngsters. 

Soviet  children  for  the  first  four  years  concentrate 
on  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  Ricssian.  In  the 
last  six  years,  more  than  40%  of  their  time  goes  to 
seienee  and  mathematies.  During  these  years,  says 
Mr.  Benton,  they  must  take  algebra,  geometry  and 
trigonometry.  Also  comptdsory  are  four  to  five  years 
of  physies,  four  years  of  ehemistry,  two  years  of  biol¬ 
ogy,  a  year  of  astronomy  and  a  year  of  psxjehology. 
Finally  each  student  is  supposed  to  take  six  years  of  a 
foreign  language.  In  the  higher  institutions,  “English, 
the  new  language  of  science,  is  the  favorite,”  but  in 
the  satellites  the  favorite  at  all  levels  is,  of  course, 
Russian. 

Mr.  Benton’s  figures  were  given  him  by  top  Soviet 
school  officials,  he  states,  and  adds  that  there  are  no 
electives  or  subject  choices  for  the  Russian  .student 
until  he  has  finished  the  ten-year  school  —  is,  in  fact,  a 
graduate  student  at  the  university. 

(This  is  the  first  of  tliree  articles  on  Mr.  Benton’s 
Soviet  educational  report,  a  result  of  his  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  fall  of  1955,  at  the  retpiest  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica. ) 

The  Soviet  school  system  is  charged  with 
overworking  students  to  the  point  where  their  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  health  is  being  undermined.  So  nine 


distinguished  Russian  physicians,  including  the  So¬ 
viet’s  leading  pediatrician,  said  in  an  open  letter  to 
the  Soviet  newssheet  “Literary  Gazette.” 

The  doctors  said  they  had  checked  school  curricula 
and  found  that  high  school  students  get  eight  to  ten 
hours  of  class  work  a  day.  Seniors  are  worked  ten  to 
twelve  hours  and  students  in  special  schools  of  music 
and  art  from  14  to  16  hours  a  day. 

Such  a  long  day  “greatly  exceeds”  the  psychological 
and  physical  capacities  of  students  and  causes  them  to 
learn  less  instead  of  more,  the  investigators  com¬ 
plained.  “The  overburdening  of  school  work  causes 
serious  reflection  on  the  health  standards  of  our  school 
children,”  the  doctors  stated,  mentioning  among  its 
effects,  chronic  exhaustion,  frequent  headaches,  “weak¬ 
ened  memories”  and  vision,  as  well  as  susceptibility 
to  serious  diseases. 

Not  only  this,  the  complaint  concluded,  but  the 
teachers,  after  working  long  hours  with  the  students  in 
the  classroom,  then  proceed  to  overload  their  charges 
with  additional  hours  of  homework. 


•  Guidance 


Teaching  is  guidance  and  guidance  is  teaching, 
declared  Assistant  Superintendent  Harrison  Thomas, 
New  York  City,  at  a  recent  guidance  conference.  “Any 
attempt  to  divorce  the  two  limits  the  effectiveness  of 
both  and  is  educationally  unsound.” 

In  one  school  of  thought,  for  instance,  he  pointed 
out,  the  main  aim  of  education  is  intellectual  cfevelop- 
ment.  In  another,  moral  and  spiritual  values  and  atti¬ 
tudes  must  be  taught.  “We  must  try  to  do  both  if  u  e 
are  to  justify  our  educational  existence.”  It  is  because 
we  don’t,  because  of  the  consequent  vacuum,  that  the 
guidance  people  are  called  upon  to  fill  it. 

“Why,”  he  asked,  “should  we  turn  over  to  guidance 
counselors  the  most  important  part  of  education?  They 
cannot  do  it.  Even  if  their  numbers  were  doubled, 
(juadrupled,  they  could  not  do  it.”  Dr.  Thomas  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  is  only  one  guidance  worker  for  every 
2,000  students. 

“I  think  the  only  solution  is  to  make  guidance  the 
responsibility  of  all  teachers,  he  concluded. 

The  U.  S.  military  draft  system  is  not  only 
unjust  and  inequitable  but  produces  unsatisfactory 
results  for  the  armed  services,  points  out  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Cole,  President  of  Amherst  College.  Sjieaking  be¬ 
fore  the  88th  Convocation  of  Regents  in  Albany,  Dr. 
Cole  warned  that  the  present  system  is  about  to  break 
down  —  chiefly  because  the  1-A  class  is  growing  faster 
than  our  military  requirements.  As  a  result,  many 
young  men  will  escape  military  service,  he  .said. 

“The  uncertainty  as  to  service  makes  it  impossible 
for  a  young  man  to  develop  reasonably  secure  educa¬ 
tional  or  vocational  plans,  for  even  if  he  asks  to  be 
drafted,  he  may  not  be  called  for  months  or  even 
years,”  he  said. 

The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  nation 
is  trying  to  do  two  different  things  at  once  —  “main¬ 
tain  defense  forces  based  on  elaborate  machines  that 
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require  trained  specialists,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
a  military  system  which  requires  military  service  of 
all  fit  young  men,”  Dr.  Cole  explained. 

lie  offers  two  proiwsitions  that  he  believes  would 
help  eliminate  most  of  the  current  failings: 

—Smaller  and  more  highly  trained  armed  forces  com- 
osed  of  men  induced  to  enlist  for  long  terms  by 
ighly  advantageous  conditions  of  pay  and  service. 
—A  system  that  would  be  tndy  universal,  based  on 
only  three  to  six  months  of  service  for  all  young  men. 


•  The  Learner 

Youngsters  learn  to  express  themselves  in 

an  unusual  dance  class  in  the  Children’s  School  at  the 
National  College  of  Education  in  Wilmette,  Ill.  All 
students  enrolled  in  the  school  take  the  eight-year 
course  in  dance  —  “We  believe  it  is  important  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind,”  says  Jean  Duffy 
of  the  staff. 

People,  she  points  out,  should  be  able  to  e.xpress 
themselves  through  body  movement.  “If  you  don’t 
teach  this  in  early  grades,  the  individual  becomes  too 
inhibited  to  learn  well  later.” 

Beginning  with  the  six-year  olds,  for  whom  tlie  class 
is  mainly  a  matter  of  make-believe  —  of  attempting  to 
be  an  elephant,  an  airplane,  etc.  —  this  program  nas 
very  serious  purposes.  “It  helps  children  find  them¬ 
selves,”  explains  Miss  Duffy,  “and  gives  them  a  means 
of  releasing  tension  ...  it  helps  them  learn  to  use 
their  bodies  efficiently  and  beautifully.  It  helps  them 
to  be  creative.” 

Wry  early,  the  children  are  taught  the  twenty  basic 
skills  of  movement  which  every  body  uses,  that  are 
fundamental  to  dancing.  Tliey  are  taught  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  kind  of  movement  they  are  using  and  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  different  ways  of  expressing  things 
through  movement. 

During  the  first  four  grades,  youngsters  make  up 
dances  to  fit  music  and  poems,  or  to  express  an  idea. 
Upper  grades  concentrate  on  folk  dancing.  Fifth- 
through  eighth-grade  girls  get  an  extra  weekly  j>eriod 
where  they  learn  the  techniques  of  modem  dance. 
Most  sixth-  through  eighth-graders  also  have  an  extra 
hour  each  week  in  ballroom  dancing. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

ChallonRing  Gifted  Children,  bti  Jack  W.  Birch  and  Earl  M. 
McWilliams.  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  III. 
49pp.  Paper.  $1.  (Practical  suggestions  for  the  classroom 
teacher.  Stressed:  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.) 


•  Religion^  Ethics  and  Values 

We  must  make  room  for  religion  in  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  education,  states  the  Reverend  August  W. 
Bmstat,  Pastor  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  and  Trin¬ 
ity  Christian  School  in  Scarsdale,  New  York.  Writing 
in  the  May  Freeman,  he  points  out  that  “there  is  no 


way  to  exclude  religious  instruction  from  education  — 
there  is  only  the  choice  of  one  kind  of  religion  or  tlu‘ 
other.” 

An  outsiwken  religious  program  can  hardly  be  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  government  school  system.  Rev.  Bni- 
stat  declares.  With  a  mixture  of  children  from  differ¬ 
ent  backgrounds  and  from  homes  adhering  to  various 
and  varied  religious  tenets,  serious  complications 
“might  easily  develop  if  religion  in  any  form  were 
brought  into  the  classroom.” 

Unless  the  serious  study  of  religion  is  integrated 
with  otlier  studies  and  given  a  status  at  least  equal  to 
other  parts  of  the  curriculum,  “youth  will  be  inclined 
to  look  at  the  world  as  though  God  were  not  both  in 
it  and  beyond  it  as  the  Creator  and  Sustainer.”  The 
gap  in  our  educational  system  is  a  challenge  to  our 
churches.  They  can  meet  this  challenge  by  establish¬ 
ing  their  own  schools,  suggests  Rev.  Bmstat. 

“Parents  have  the  inherent  right  to  choose  whatever 
schools  they  desire  for  their  offspring.”  Rev.  Bmstat’s 
plea  is  that  “they  be  allowed  to  choose  freely,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  judgment  and  sense  of  values,”  that 
those  who  choose  religious  instruction  not  be  penal¬ 
ized  for  their  choice. 

The  school,  whether  secular  or  religious,  is  only  a 
branch  of  the  home  and  should  be  guided  by  it.  Esti¬ 
mates  indicate  that  between  17  and  20  million  .Ameri¬ 
can  children  still  receive  no  formal  religious  educa¬ 
tion  at  all,  he  stresses.  This  education  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  those  best  fitted  for  it  —  the  church 
or  parochial  school  where,  in  addition  to  the  so-called 
three  R’s,  is  also  taught  the  vital  fourth  R  —  Religion. 


•  Audio-Visual 

\  two-wcek  experiment  in  TV  teaching  is 

currently  being  tried  in  Chicago  high  schools.  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  Benjamin  C.  Willis  reveals.  It 
presents  TV  instmetion  in  advanced  algebra  and  phy¬ 
sics  in  two  daily  class  sessions  over  WTTW.  Tlie 
physics  classes  will  be  taught  a  unit  on  machines;  the 
math  classes  will  get  instmetion  in  quadratic  equa¬ 
tions.  Participating  in  the  two-week  program  are  800 
physics  students  and  approximately  1000  mathematics 
students. 

Mr.  Willis  says  that  all  secondary  schools,  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  parochial,  within  range  of  \VTTW’s  telecasting 
area  have  been  advised  of  the  experiment  and  invited 
to  help  evaluate  it.  The  students  will  be  tested  as  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  new  teaching  medium. 

Is  ETV  justified?  asks  George  Crothers,  educa- 
cation  director  for  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
His  answer  is  no  —  “it  is  a  misuse  of  television  to  di¬ 
rect  programs  only  at  the  dedicated,  disciplined  and 
consistent  minority  that  ‘want  to  go  to  school’  on  TV.” 
That  minority  can  get  its  education  in  othCT  ways,  Mr. 
Crothers  contends,  adding  that  “TV'^  time  could  be 
utilized  to  better  advantage  for  the  good  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.”  Even  to  reach  that  minority  that  want  to 
be  educated  on  T\’,  new  techniques  not  found  in  the 
usual  classroom  must  be  employ^,  he  warns. 
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•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


The  first  high  school  night  hasehall  game  in 
the  New  York  City  area  was  tried  last  month  at  Union 
City,  New  Jersey.  The  game,  played  at  Roosevelt 
Stadium,  was  scheduled  at  night  for  two  reasons, 
according  to  Bill  Greene,  coach  at  St.  Michael’s  High 
School.  “We  want  to  give  the  players’  fathers  and 
mothers  a  chance  to  see  them  play  for  the  school  nine. 
In  the  afternoon  Dad  works,  and  Mom  is  cooking  in 
the  kitchen.  The  other  reason  for  the  game,  of  course, 
is  to  see  if  we  can  raise  money.  There’s  nothing  com¬ 
ing  in  when  you  play  afternoons.” 

The  cost  of  the  field  for  the  night  was  $100  —  and 
this  was  paid  by  a  businessmen  s  association.  The  ex¬ 
periment  was  watched  closely  by  several  other  schools 
in  the  area,  with  an  eye  to  night  ball  for  their  own 
teams. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Classroom  Activities,  by  Frances  R.  Stuart.  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  1201  16th 
St.,  N.W;  Washington  6,  D.  C.  64pp.  $1.  Ottantity  discounts. 
(Games,  physical  activities  that  may  he  taught  and  enjoyed  in 
the  classroom.  Further  source  materials  listed.) 


•  School  Plant 


Sammer  closing  of  school  cafeterias  brings 
up  the  perennial  question  of  inventories  and  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  spoilage  of  staples  through  infestation, 
dampness  and  heat,  says  the  May  Catholic  School 
Journal.  Putting  the  cafeteria  in  mothballs  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year  pays  handsome  dividends,  it  sug¬ 
gests.  The  following  general  steps  for  handling  the 
kitchen  and  storage  areas  are  recommended  by  the 
Wisconsin  state  school  authorities: 

—Give  e\’erything  a  thorough  “spring  house  cleaning,” 
including  walls,  shelves,  furniture  and  floors. 
—Spray  dining  room,  kitchen,  cupboards,  drawers, 
storeroom,  etc.,  with  insecticides  —  consult  your  local 
sanitation  officer  for  recommended  sprays  adapted 
to  your  locality. 

—Remove  grease  and  food  particles  from  all  surfaces, 
cracks,  and  openings  of  ranges,  ovens  and  other 
heavy  duty  equipment.  Scrub  lightly  with  metal 
scouring  pads  and  allow  to  dry  thoroughly.  Cover 
metal  equipment  with  a  thin  coat  of  salt-free  oil  to 
prevent  rusting. 

—Oil  power-  and  motor-driven  equipment  according 
to  the  manufacturer’s  direction.  Have  servicemen 
give  this  equipment  a  spring  routine  check  against 
fall  failures. 

—Wash  refrigerator  thoroughly  inside  and  out  —  the 
outside  and  rubber  gasket  on  the  door  with  soapy 
water,  but  use  warm  water  and  baking  soda  ( 1  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  soda  dissolved  in  each  quart  of  water) 
for  the  inside.  Wash,  scald  and  dry  racks.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  let  the  refrigerator  run  during  the  summer,  set 
at  “vacation,”  or  a  similar  temperature.  Consult  your 
refrigeration  dealer  or  mechanic  about  this. 
—Launder  curtains,  linens,  dish  towels,  etc.,  and  store 
in  a  dry,  clean  place.  Discard  broken  or  cracked 


china,  useless  equipment,  and  get  rid  of  cartons, 

paper  bags  and  other  waste  material. 

Remember,  stresses  the  Journal,  that  an  accurate 
and  complete  inventory  of  all  equipment,  supplies 
and  foods  (both  in  school  and  in  dry  storage  areas) 
is  a  sign  of  good  management  and  a  safeguard  against 
difficulties. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

1956  School  Building  Filmstrip.  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.  $6. 
(Gives  up-to-date  information  on  floor  plans,  plot  plans,  struc¬ 
tural  detail,  others.  Suggestions  for  relieving  congestion,  re¬ 
ducing  maintenance  costs,  etc.) 


SENIOR  GRADUATION  COSTS 

.A  recent  program  of  the  Administrators  Club  con¬ 
cerned  itself  with  graduation  costs  to  an  East  Chicago 
boy  or  girl  from  either  of  the  local  high  schools  (Wam- 
in^on  and  Roosevelt).  While  the  only  necessary  charge 
is  rental  of  the  cap  and  gown,  it  was  disclosed  that  the 
following  figures  represent  averages  of  amounts  reported 
actually  spent: 


ESTIMATED  COSTS  for  Senior  Boy  at 


Washington  High  School 

Announcements . 

.  $  2.00 

Cap  and  gown . 

3.00 

Year  book  ...... 

2.50 

Senior  pictures . 

25.00 

Senior  ring . 

16.00 

Name  cards  ...... 

1.50 

Suit  (shirt,  tie,  shoes)  .... 

70.00 

Formal  (rental) . 

10.00 

Prom  tickets . 

3.00 

After-prom . 

7.50 

Car . 

8.00 

Open  house  ...... 

75.00 

Postage  (thank  you  notes,  etc.) 

2.00 

TOTAL  . 

.  $235.50 

ESTIMATED  COSTS  for  Senior  Boy  at 

Roosevelt  High  School 

Announcements  ..... 

.  $  2.00 

Cap  and  gown . 

3.10 

Year  book  . 

3.50 

Senior  pictures  ..... 

25.00 

Senior  ring . 

22.00 

Cards . 

1.00 

Suit  (shirt,  tie,  shoes)  .... 

77.00 

Formal  ( rental ) . 

15.00 

Prom  tickets . 

12.00 

Car . 

5.00 

Flowers . 

4.00 

Party  assessments,  games,  plays 

30.00 

Open  house  ...... 

50.00 

Picnic . 

7.00 

Present  to  sponsor . 

.50 

Class  gifts,  etc . 

1.00 

TOTAL  . 

.  $258.10 

Girls’  expenses  are  similar  except  for  flowers,  prom 
expenses  and  clothing.  However,  where  a  boy  buys 
one  new  suit  for  graduation,  girls  figure  on  about  three 
new  dresses  —  one  for  the  prom,  one  for  class  day  and 
one  for  commencement.  Girls’  expenses  at  both  high 
schools  generally  run  from  $7.00  to  $22.00  more  than 
those  for  boys. 

—From  March  School  Views 
East  Ghicago,  Indiana 
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Education  Summary  •  June  5,  1956 


•  M*anorama 


California  Dr.  F.  H.  Jackson,  Director  of  Curri¬ 
culum  in  San  Bruno,  points  up  once  again  tlie  head¬ 
aches  involved  in  school  building:  ‘There  is  no  more 
permanent  thing  in  the  world  than  a  ‘temporar>'’ 
school  building.” 

France  The  prize  for  a  French  boy  or  girl  who 
wins  France’s  national  road  safety  competition  —  open 
to  students  in  34,000  schools  —  is  a  baby  Renault 
sports  car,  a  Dauphine.  Entrants  in  the  contest  are 
estimatctl  at  three  million. 

Georgia  A  midnight  curfew  imposed  on  Atlantan 
youth  under  18  several  months  ago  had  one  unexpect¬ 
ed  but  salutatory  effect:  it  “got  parents  to  thinking”  of 
youth  problems,  reports  Detective  Lieutenant  I.  A. 
Thomas  of  the  Atlanta  Police  Force.  Asked  if  the  cur¬ 
few  had  any  effect  on  juvenile  delinquency,  Lt. 
Thomas  replied:  “Something  has  cut  down  the  num¬ 
ber  of  juvenile  arrests.” 

Ijouisiana  The  school  board  of  Bossier  parish, 
outside  Shreveport,  has  banned  the  magazines,  Time, 
Life  and  Look,  from  school  libraries  bi'cause  of  the 
magazines’  views  on  segregation. 

Ca)\’ernor  Earl  K.  Long  has  asked  reporters  to  correct 
a  rumor:  “It  is  going  the  rounds  that  I  said  I  was  go¬ 
ing  to  cut  the  teachers’  pay.  I  never  said  that,  and  I 
don’t  intend  to  cut  the  teachers’  pay.  1  don’t  know 
how  that  got  started.” 

Minnesota  The  St.  Paul  Board  of  Education, 
which  banned  kindergarten,  high  school  athletics  and 
other  education  “frills”  (all  extra-curricular  activities, 
dramatics,  others)  in  order  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
its  teachers  $50  a  month  has  decreed  that  school  build¬ 
ings  will  be  available  for  meetings  and  other  events 
only  on  a  fee  basis.  The  public  outcry  has  been  vocif¬ 
erous  —  and  impotent.  Reason:  'The  citizens  have 
twice  in  the  last  year  refused  the  schools  more  money 
to  operate. 

IVcic  Jersey  The  West  Paterson  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  hired  Mrs.  Celeste  di  Camio  to  teach  second 
grade  next  fall.  'Tlie  catch:  in  return,  the  Board  of 
Education  has  agreed  to  baby-sit  for  Mrs.  di  Camio’s 
young  son,  James,  by  parking  him  in  both  moniing 
and  afternoon  kindergarten  sessions  in  the  school. 

Ohio  The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  has  voted 
to  dispense  with  the  National  Teachers  Examination 
as  a  hiring  requirement.  Supt.  Mark  C.  Schinnerer 
said:  “More  than  100  promising  teacher  candidates” 
have  turned  down  jobs  because  they  must  take  the 
long  examination,  then  wait  a  month  to  learn  their 
scores.  Said  Board  Member  Mrs.  Norma  F.  Wulff,  op¬ 
posing  the  dropping  of  the  NTE  test:  “We  could 
sprinkle  a  little  milk  of  human  kindness  on  the  door¬ 
steps  of  our  new  teachers.  That  would  keep  more 
teachers  in  our  schools.  You  might  think  about  how 
many  quit  and  why.” 


iVeu?  Classroom  material 


SUI’I’LE.MK.NT  StANDAHD  HiSTOKY  Te.\TS  ,  .  .  witl> 
Our  United  States:  Its  Ilistonj  in  Maps.  .Maps 
show  dt'volopin».-nt  of  Anu-rica  from  bcgiimioRS  to 
pr»-Sfnt  .  .  .  growtli  of  industry,  transi^rtation, 
agricult iiri-  .  .  ,  United  States  as  world  power. 
Stresses  .social,  economic,  and  human  factors  oi 
histor>’  as  well  as  military  and  political.  From 
Denoyer  Geppert,  5235  N.  Ravenswood  Avc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  40,  Ill.  Paper.  96pp.  $2. 

Craft  Ideas  for  The  Elementary  Teacher  .  .  . 
are  found  in  Teachers  Craft  Maniuil,  by  Mayo  J. 
Bryce  and  Harry  B.  Green.  Directions  given  for 
decorative  paiH-rs,  bookmaking  projects,  masks, 
others.  From  Fearon  Publishers,  2450  Fillmore 
St.,  San  Francisco  15,  Calif.  $2.50. 

Correlate  Biology,  Botany  .  .  .  with  aid  of  The 
Web  of  Life,  by  John  H.  Storer.  E.\plains  the 
balance  of  nature,  dependence  of  all  living  matter 
upon  each  other.  Photographic  insert.  Paper. 
152pp.  New  American  Librar>',  501  Madison  .\ve., 
N.Y.  22.  35c. 

Farm  Life  I.v  Tiu;  Wheat  Belt  ...  is  shown  in 
iU!W  fihn  for  middle-grade  classes  in  social  studies. 
The  Wheat  Farmer  follows  routine  of  a  Kansas 
farm  from  plowing  and  seeding  to  harv’esting  .  .  . 
glimpses  of  country  social,  business  life.  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britaimica  Films,  1150  Wihuette  Ave.,  Wil¬ 
mette,  111.  Color:  $125;  b/w;  $62.50. 

Review  of  English  Painters  .  .  .  gives  story  of 
artists  and  their  works,  details  of  where  their  pic¬ 
tures  can  be  seen.  Masters  of  British  Painting,  by 
Ida  Porter,  is  easy  reading  for  middle  grades  .  .  . 
interesting  reading  for  older  students.  Ulus.  Rov 
Publishers.  30  E.  74th  St.,  N.Y.  21.  $3. 

Pro.mote  Growth  of  iNTERFUETn  e  Skills  ...  in 
young  child  through  use  of  Picture  Stories  for 
Reading  Readiness,  Series  2.  Pictures  without  cap¬ 
tions  develop  ability  to  make  inferences,  follow  se- 
((uential  action.  Individual  filmstrips:  “Making 
Christmas  Cookies,”  “An  Airplane  Trip,”  “Fishing 
with  Daddy.”  “A  V3sit  to  the  Dentist,”  “Shop¬ 
ping  for  Groceries,”  “The  New  Baby.”  Jam  Han¬ 
dy,  2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Mich.  Series; 
$17.95;  ea.:  $3.50. 

SiMi’i.iE'iED  Study  of  Sense  Organs  .  .  .  Our 
Senses  and  How  Thetj  Work,  bv  Herbert  S.  Zim. 
e.xplains  physiology  of  senses,  discusses  their  im¬ 
portance  to  the  individual.  Large  print,  good  dia¬ 
grams  and  drawings  make  book  easy  to  understand 
for  8-12  age  group.  William  Morrow’,  425  4th 
Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  $2. 

.Methods  Used  In  He.art  E.xaminatio.v  .  .  .  are 
demonstrated  in  The  Doctor  Examines  Your  Heart. 
Film  shows  “why  and  how”  of  every  important 
step  .  .  .  stresses  need  for  periodic  checkups.  From 
Bray  Studios.  729  7th  Ave.,  N.Y.  19.  Sale:  $60; 
Rental:  $3.50  for  1  day,  $1.75  each  following  day. 

Inspire  Further  Reading  .  .  .  alxiut  great  Ameri¬ 
can  scientists  and  authors  with  two  new  Ixioklets 
in  the  “Great  Americans”  series.  Vol.  H,  Inven¬ 
tors  arul  Scientists,  Vol.  HI,  Authors,  give  por¬ 
traits  of  famous  Americans,  short  biographies. 
Pacific  Coast  Publishers,  1023  Chestnut  St.,  Red¬ 
wood  City,  Calif.  Ea.:  $1. 
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